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U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Coal  Mining 

Industry  in  1919. 

fTp5^iHS^ticle>resenta  in  a  summary  form  the  facts  us  to  lioui^ 
I    of  labor  and  earnings  of  employees  in  the  coal  mining  mdustry 
in  1919.   The  gathering  of  the  data  on  which  the  article  is 
based  formed  a  part  of  the  industrial  survey  referred  to  in  the  August 

MOMTIILY  T.ABOK  ReVIEW. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  secure  data  from  all  mines  or  even  all  min- 
ing States.  In  the  anthracite  fields  the  survey  was  confined  to  22 
mines  operated  by  10  different  mining  companies.  All  these  mines 
were  located  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Approximately  one- 
tenth  of  the  employees  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  are  employed 
in  these  mines.  Due  care  was  taken  that  the  mines  to  be  included 
in  the  survey  should  ho  so  selected  that  the  results  would  be  fairly 
typical  of  the  entire  anthracite  field. 

In  .the  bituminous  territory  the  survey  covered  201  muies  located 
in  18  of  the  most  important  producing  States;  it  included  a  total  of 
40,M)8  employees  in  the  industry- 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bituminous  mmes  which 
furnished  data  and  the  nmnber  of  employees  included  in  each  State. 
The  third  column  shows  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  State 
as  given  by  "Coal  in  1917/^  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  the  year  1Q17. 

TABLE  1.-NUMBER  OF  MINES  FURNISHING  OATA  AND  NUMBBE  OF  BMPLOYBBfcJ 

REPRESENTED. 


Stat». 


Alabama  

Colorado  , 

Illinois  , 

Indiana  , 

Iowa  

Kansas  , 

Kontucky  

Maryland  

Missouri  

Now  Mexico... 

Ohio  

Oklalioma  

Ponn-ylvania  > 

IVfinoyscc  

Utah  

Virginia  

West  Virgtaift. 
Wyoming  


Total, 


Employees. 


Number 
Of  mines. 


Number 
repre- 


5 
18 
16 
11 
U 
12 
19 

5 
U 

6 
13 

8 
31 

7 

7 

4 
13 

4 


1,394 

2, 9:ifi 

5,925 
2.574 
1,476 
1,879 
2,807 
812 
1,437 
1,131 
3,083 
857 
9,772 
930 
857 
61S 
1,739 
421 


Total,  1917 


201  40,508 


28,380 
14.231 
8-i'.090 
26, 528 
14, 2ti6 
10,680 
34.920 
5.919 
9,  (i(i8 
4,126 
45,509 
8, 495 
l73,l«iS 
10,421 
3,485 
11,168 
88,422 
7, 35S 

581.646 


1  Bitnminons  mine;  only. 
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The  ideal  method  of  an-anging  the  fidid  work  of  a  survey  of  this 
kind  would  be  to  have  all  the  schedules  cover  the  same  pay-roll 
period.  It  was  possible  to  carry  this  out  in  the  anthracite  field. 
All  schodulos  in  that  ])ranch  of  the  industry  are  for  the  pay-roll 
period  ending  January  31,  1919.  In  the  bitununous  field,  however, 
owing  to  the  wide  extent  of  territory  to  be  covered  and  the  limited 
amount  of  time  available  for  the  work,  this  method  was  found 
impracticable.  The  pay-roll  periods  for  bituminous  mining  are  dis- 
.  tribiited  over  a  period  of  time  extending  from  the  last  half  of  Janu- 
ary to  the  last  half  of  May,  1919- 

In  ordinary  years  the  extension  of  the  time  of  the  field  work  would 
make  comparatively  little  difference,  as  the  entire  period  is  usually 
one  of  sustained  productive  activity.  During  1919,  however,  con- 
ditions were  very  different.  Under  the  stimulus  of  war-time  require- 
ments production  had  been  pushed  to  the  utmost  dui'ing  the  latter 
half  of  1918,  and  both  industrial  plants  and  domestic  consume 
had  laid  in  imusually  lai^e  supphes.  With  the  signing  of  the  armi*- 
stice  industrial  demand  for  coal  fell  off,  and  the  mild  winter  enabled 
domestic  consumers  to  carry  over  considerable  supplies  into  tlic  new 
year..  For  tliose  and  other  reasons  the  demand  for  coal  was  much 
below  noimal  during  the  first  half  of  1919,  and  the  activity  of  the 
mines  was  correspondingly  curtailed. 

Not  only  was  the  ])eriod  of  the  survey  one  of  abnormally  low  pro- 
ductive activity  but  the  rate  of  production  was  not  constant  through- 
out the  period.  In  January  mines  were  still  running  full  time,  though 
with  diminished  intensity.  Thus  all  the  mines  included  in  the 
anthracite  field  were  running  full  time  on  the  date  of  the  survey. 
In  the  bituminous  field  tlio  rate  of  production  fell  oft'  constantly 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  and  was  on  the  increase  during 
April  and  May.  As  the  survey  was  carried  on  State  by  State,  the 
conditions  found  in  any  State  depended  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  time  when  that  State  was  reached.  The  condition  of  the 
industry  in  the  different  States  at  the  tune  of  the  survey  was  as 
follows: 

One-fourth  to  fhree-fourths  time — ^Utah. 

OQe-fourth  to  full  time— Ookn^do,  lUinoiB}  Indiaoa,  Iowa,  Kentucky. 
One-half  to  full  time— Alabama,  KanaM,  ttuylmd,  MteiEOuri,  Penusylvaiuai 

TennesBee,  YiigiDia,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 
Th]^-fourthB  to  full  time— New  Mexico,  Ohio,  OUahonui. 

These  variations  in  operating  conditions  must  ohviously  affect 
the  figures  for  hours  worked  by  mine  employees  in  different  States 

so  profoundly  as  to  make  them  practically  useless  for  purposes  of 
comparison  between  tlie  States,  whether  the  figures  are  presented  in 
the  form  of  '  hours  worked  in  the  pay-roll  period/^  or  '*hours 
worked  per  week  day/'   The  same  statement  applies  fuUy  to  eam- 
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ings  in  the  form  of  ''actual  earnings  for  the  pay-roll  period/'  but 
only  to  a  limited  extent  to  the  figures  for  '"average  hourly  earmngs." 
There  was  no  change  in  wage  rates  during  the  period  of  the  survey; 
therefore  any  chancje  in  hourly  earnings  caused  by  the  partial  sus- 
pension of  operations  must  have  been  limited  to  occupations  paid 
on  a  tonnage  basis,  and  have  been  due  either  to  the  dej^ressing  offect 
of  slack  conditions  of  operation  or  to  the  stimulative  effect  of  dimin- 
ished opportunity  for  work. 

The  material  on  wliich  this  article  is  based  was  obtained  directly 
from  the  ]>ay  rolls  of  the  companies  by  agents  of  the  Bureau,  sent 
out  for  that  purpose.  In  the  case  of  occupations  paid  on  the  ton- 
nage basis  arrangements  were  made  in  advance  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  companies  to  keep  a  time  record  for  the  employees  in 
those  occupations  for  the  selected  pay-roll  period.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  the  working  places  of  the  miners  are  widely  distributed  and 
at  unequal  distances  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  the  time  checked 
was  the  time  when  the  miner  ^t«ed  and  left  the  mine.  Conse- 
quently all  figures  relating  to  the  hours  of  those  min^  and  nuners' 
laborers  who  work  on  a  tonnage  basis  represent  the  time  spent  in 
the  mine.  It  is  estimated  that  in  general  it  takes  the  mincers  from 
15  minutes  to  1  hour  to  get  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  then* 
working  places.  In  new  mines  the  time  may  be  less  than  15  minutes 
and  in  old  mines  occasionally  somewhat  more  than  an  hour. 

So  far  as  possible  tlie  essential  facts  about  the  hours  and  eaniiiigs 
of  employees  in  antlu-acite  mines  and  of  those  in  bituminous  niiiK^s  are 
presented  in  tables  of  the  same  form.  In  some  respects,  however, 
dissimilar  conditions  in  the  two  branches  of  the  industry  have  made 
it  necessary  to  use  tables  of  different  forms  to  ])i  esent  essentially  the 
same  body  of  information.  En(^h  table  is  preceded  l)y  a  Inief  state- 
ment of  the  method  by  which  it  was  compiled  and  the  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  put. 

Table  2  presents  various  items  of  information  concerning  the  hours 
and  earnings  of  employee©  in  the  coal-mining  industry.  The  data 
for  anthracite  and  for  bituminous  mines  are  given  ^i4)^lratoly.  Each 
part  is  given  in  two  sections,  one  dealing  with  outside  hiborors,  that  is, 
men  working  outside  the  mine,  and  the  other  with  inside  laborers. 
The  informatibn  is  given  for  each  occupation  separately. 

For  each  occupation,  following  the  columns  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  employees  in  the  occupation  and  the  number  of  mines  in  whicli 
they  were  found,  is  given  the  following  information:  Th(^  average 
hours  actually  worked  during  the  pay-roll  period,  the  average  hours 
per  week  day  worked  by  the  employees  in  that  occupation,  and  full- 
time  hours  for  the  pay-roll  period :  the  average  amount  actually  earned 
duriftg  the  pay-roll  period,  the  average  cuiiiings  per  hour  actually 
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wwked,  and  tbe  fuU-time  eftmiDgs  for  Urn  pwiod.   At  the  loot  €i  eadi 

divi^on  of  the  table,  inside  and  outside,  respectively,  is  shown  the 
hom*s  and  earnings  of  the  entire  number  of  employees  working-,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table  are  shown  the  figures  for  all  outside  and 
inside  oocupationa  c<»iilmied.   A  word  of  explanation  may  be  needed  - 
as  to  how  iktib  figures  in  some  <^  the  cc^unina  wwe  obtained. 

The  average  hours  actually  worked  were  obtained  by  adding  the 
hours  actually  worked  by  all  employees  in  the  occupation  and  divid- 
ing the  sum  by  the  mmiber  of  employees  in  the  occupation.  The 
figures  in  the  colunui  hea<ted  ''Aven^  hours  wwked  per  week  day'' 
w&e  obtained  by  ascwtainii^  fot  eadi  employee  in  the  occupation 
the  full  numbw  of  hours  worked  by  him  during  the  period  and 
dividing  that  aggregate  by  the  number  of  week  days  in  the  pay-roll 
period.  The  result  represents  the  number  of  hours  per  day  that 
would  have  been  worked  by  ^e  employee  if  the  work  had  been  dia- 
tdbuted  unifoimly  over  the  we^  days  of  the  pay-roll  period.  By 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  hours  of  all  employees  in  an  occupation  by 
the  total  number  of  employees  in  that  occupalion  the  average  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  day  in  the  occupation  is  ascertained. 

By  full-time  hours  is  meant  the  number  of  hours  which  are  regarded 
by  emj^oyer  aaad  mijAoyee  as  constituting  a  day's  work.  The  avw- 
age  fuli-time  hours  of  tbe  paynnoU  pwiod  given  in  column  5  were 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  regular  daily  working  hours  in  each 
occupation  by  the  number  of  days  constituting  the  full  half-month 
pay-roll  period.  The  aggregate  of  sudi  hours  for  all  the  employees 
in  eadi  occupation  was  divided  by  the  total  nmnber  of  employees  in 
the  occupation.  The  quotient  is  the  average  full-time  hours  of 
employees  in  the  occupation. 

The  averag(^  coamings  actually-  received  were  computed  by  dividing 
the  aggregate  earnings  for  all  the  employees  ia  each  occupation  by 
the  number  of  employees  in  that  occupation.  The  aven^  hourly 
eamii^  were  obtained  by  dividbg  the  a^regate  hourly  earnings  of 
all  the  employees  in  an  occupation  by  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  occupation.  The  average  full-time  eainings  is  the  product 
of  the  average  earniugs  per  hour  and  the  number  of  hours  in  the  pay- 
roll period.  The  figure  repreacmta  the  amount  tiiat  would  have  been 
earned  by  an  ^ployee  m  may  occupationy  if  he  had  wwfeed  the  full* 
time  hours  of  the  occupation  and  received  the  average  liouily  earn- 
ings of  liis  occuputiou  for  each  hour*  that  he  worked. 
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Table  S.-AVER  VGE  Uui;US  WOKKED  AND  AVEKAGE  EARNINGS  MADE  IN  ONB- 
HALF-MONTU  I>AY-U0LL  rEIUOD,  AND  AVERAOR  FULL-TMB  HOXJESAND  EARN- 
INGS, BY  OCCUPATION. 

AfUhracitt. 


OcctipaUoo. 


Inside: 

Blacksmiths  

Bratiit'e  men.  

Cagcrs  

Car  runners  

Compnjiy  miners  

('.;inpany  miners'  laborers — 

Considcr.ll  ion  miners.  

Contract  miners  

Contract  miners"  laborars  

Door  tenders  (boys)  

Drivei-s  

Enginsers  

■Laborers  

Machinists..  

Masons  

Motormen  

Motor  br.;kcmcn  

Pumpmen  

Timbcrmen  

Trackmen.  


Num- 
ber of 
cslab- 
lish- 
ingnts. 


Num- 
ber of 

employ- 
ees. 


Averags  hours. 


Total,  fniside  occupations.  


Outside: 

Ashmen  

Blacksmiths... 

Capers  

Carpenters  

Car  runnels'... . 

Dumpers  

Ens^ineers  

Firemen  

Laborers  

Loaders  

Machinists  

OOets  

Repairmen  

Timber  cutlers. 

Trackmen  

Oatside,  breaker; 

Ji^  runners  

riatemcn  

Slaters  (boys).. 


Totals  outside  occupatums. 


iirand  total,  inside  and  outside 
occupations  


13 
17 
22 
17 
19 
19 
10 
22 
21 
20 
22 
17 
22 
11 
12 
19 
18 
21 
17 
22 


30 
116 
234 
342 

656 

632 
498 
4,887 
1,855 
247 
479 
121 
1,200 
G7 
41 
247 
190 
104 
170 
163 


Hours 
aciu- 
ally 
worked 
in  half 
montJi. 


124.7 
111.9 
126.9 
109.9 

94.1 
102.9 
10L4 

94.5 

78.7 
106.8 
105.3 
130.9 
107.3 
113. 1 
112.0 
130.4 
119.3 
174.2 

92.  4 
114.5 


Hours 
worked 
per 
week 
day.i 


22  i  12,279  98.6 


S.9 
8.0 
9.1 
7.9 
6.7 
7.4 
7.2 
6.8 
5.0 
7.6 
7.7 
9.2 
7.6 
8.1 
8.0 
9.3 
8.5 
12.4 
6.6 
8.2 


Full- 
time 
hours 
in  half 
month. 


Average  earnings. 


Earn- 
ings ac- 
tual ly 
received 
in  half 
month 


112.0 

112.0 
112.8 
112.1 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
112.0 
117.9 
113.9 
119.8 
112.0 
112. 0 
112.0 
179.6 
112.0 
112.0 


Earn- 
ings per 
hour. 


S73.66 
62.80 
65.78 

55.62 
54:79 
54. 2G 
64.24 
79.56 
40.99 
33.  G6 
52. 60 
70.34 
55. 13 
Gi.  29 
64.  56 
72. 78 
59. 84 
70. 42 
59. 50 
65. 44 


Corre- 
spond- 
ing fuB- 
time 
earn- 
ings in 

half 
month. 


$0,592 
.561 
.517 

.507 
.581 
.526 
.636 
.842 
.639 
.315 
.499 
.542 
.519 
.568 
.577 
.558 
.502 
.413 
.695 
.570 


$66. 26 
62.83 
58.24 
,56. 85 
05. 12 
58. 92 
7L 19 
94.29 
71.  57 
35. 13 
55.80 
63.25 
58.80 
69.80 
64.59 
62.47 
56.20 
73.09 
77.87 
63.89 


7.1     U2.9  6owl7 


.673  75.70 


19 

72 

■ 

129.0 

9.1 

123.?^ 

56. 82 

.144 

5t.47 

22 

60 

127.0 

9. 1 

112.0 

71. 96 

.572  , 

64.02 

22 

119 

132.4 

9.5 

113.3 

60.65 

.458  1 

51.81 

22 

250 

132. 4 

9.5 

112.8 

74.29 

.560 

63.22 

15 

S3 

109.  8 

7.8 

112.0 

49. 73 

.454 

50.81 

19 

88 

111.1 

7.9 

112.0 

49. 83 

.  449 

50.27 

22 

218 

140.0 

10.1 

120.8 

73.  SO 

.532 

63.00 

22 

314 

128.6 

9.0 

127.3 

64.62 

.503 

63.98 

22 

1.211 

120.0 

8.5 

114.9 

51.94 

.434 

49.69 

21 

199 

122.6 

8.8 

U2.0 

54.  92 

.148 

50.14 

20 

112 

14L9 

10.1 

112.0 

72.  SI 

.517 

57. 85 

21 

77 

129.7 

9.3 

112.0 

06.  58 

.434 

48.58 

10 

113 

123. 5 

8.8 

112.0 

59.90 

.485 

54.31 

19 

115 

130.3 

9.3 

112.0 

58.91 

.452 

5a  67 

14 

28 

115.7 

8.3 

112.0 

55.26 

.477 

63.40 

18 

81 

129.1 

9.2 

112.0 

63.70 

.410 

45.93 

21 

180 

118.7 

8.2 

112.0 

51. 13 

*  .430 

4S.18 

21 

580 

99.9 

7.1 

112.0 

29.95 

.298 

33.41 

  . 

22 

3,930 

12L5 

8.6 

115.0 

54.37 

50.81 

j  " 

10,209 

104.1 

7.4 

113.4 

62.51 

! 

1  .617 

60.  «r 

>  See  oxpteaaHon  (m  p.  4. 
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Tun«  S^AVSRAQB  H0UB8  WORKED  AMP  AVERAOE  SARNINOS  KABE  IN  ONE 
HALF-MOXTH  PAY-ROLT.  PERIOD,  AND  AVmAOS  VUU«-VIMK  HOURS  AND  BARN- 
INGS,  BY  OCCUPATION— Concluded. 


Occupation. 


InsUlo: 

Brakemen  

Brattice  men  and  tixabenneii..«. 
Cafers  

Drivers.  

Laborers  

Loaders   

Miners,  lumd  

Miners,  machine  

Motormen  

Pumpmeu  

Tnuimen  

Trappors  (Ix^)  

ToUI,  inside  ooeopatiOBs  

Outside: 

Blacksmiths  

Carpeni  ers  

Ensjineers  

iTireiaen  

LatJOBTCTS.   

Total,  outside  occupations  

Grand  total,  inside  uad  outside 
occupations.  


Num- 
ber oi 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Num- 
ber of 
employ- 
ees. 


146 
163 
90 
165 
164 
128 
143 
120 
154 
117 
187 
103 


201 


187 
110 

122 

m 


201 


aoi 


1,005 
932 
220 

2,372 

2,319 
13,345 
11,379 

1,721 
894 
344 

1,122 
536 


36,189 


376 
260 
380 
443 
2,860 


4,319 


Average  hours. 


Hours 
actu- 
ally 
w(ffked 
in  half 
mcaxth. 


76.1 
84.9 

82.6 
73.1 
74.9 
65.3 
60.0 
73.2 
86.5 
104.1 
82.4 
71.5 


Hour,-; 
worked 
per 
week 
day.i 


67.5 


100.4 
90.5 
116.0 
112.2 
83.7 


91.7 


7&1 


5.9 
6.6 
6.6 
5.8 
5.S 
5.0 
4.7 
5.6 
6.7 
8.1 
6.4 
5.7 


5.3 


7.8 
7.4 
9.1 
8.9 
6.5 


7.2 


«.5 


Full- 
time 
hours 
in  half 
month. 


105.0 
103.6 
100.2 
102.3 
103.9 
104.7 
102,5 
104.3 
105.3 
118.0 
104.1 
10L6 


108.8 


109.0 

uai 

12L3 
124.6 
106.3 


mo 


1M.4 


ATcn^  earnings. 


Earn- 
ing ac- 
tually 
received 
in  half 

OOODtb. 


$44.22 
51.78 
51.72 

44.33 
43.86 
50.  51 
47. 11 
67.75 
53. 51 
61.01 
49. 23 
24.26 


49.04 


62.47 
56.43 

(iO.  67 
60. 26 
42.00 


48.96 


^03 


Earn- 
ings per 
hour. 


SO.  577 
.606 
.631 
.605 
.575 
.802 
.784 
.mi 
.619 
.577 

.m 

.339 


Corre- 
spond- 
ing full- 
time 
earth- 
ings in 

half 
month. 


.744 


.621 
.582 

.607 
.539 
.500 


.529 


.731 


160.69 
62.97 
'63.20 
62.16 
60. 17 
81.23 
80.84 
98.45 
60.00 
68.36 
61.84 
34.64 


76.36 


67.54 
64.10 
72.77 
66.88 
£3.22 


£8.24 


74.43 


I  See«s^ftaatioa  oo  p.  4. 

Most  of  the  infonnatioii  about  hours  and  eamings  contained  in  the 
table  can  be  easily  interpreted  without  conmient.   Thus  ihe  data 

given  for  blacksmiths  among  the  inside  occupations  in  anthi'acite 
milling  show  that  they  wore  found  to  the  number  of  30  distributed 
among  13  estabhshmentvs:  that  they  worked  on  an  average  8.9  hours 
per  we^  day;  that  while  tibeir  full-time  hours  lor  the  half  month 
were  112  they  actually  worked  during  the  half  month  an  average  of 
124.7  houi-s.  The  aveiage  amount  of  money  earned  by  these  30 
blacksmiths  was  $73.56  per  person,  which  shows  earnings  at  the 
rate  of  59.2  cents  per  hour.  Any  blacksmitli  who  earned  that  rate 
per  hour  and  worked  the  full-time  hours  of  his  occupation  and  no 
more  would  have  earned  during  the  pay-roll  period  $66.26;  the  amount 
shown  as  full-time  earnings. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  relative  hours  of  contract  miners 
and  contract  miners'  laborers  in  the  anthracite  mines.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  part  of  the  table  for  inside  employeesi  the  4,887  contract 
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miners  included  in  the  survey  worked  on  an  average  6-8  houi-s  per 
day,  while  the  average  of  1,855  contract  miners'  laborers  was  only  5.6 
hours.  It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the  hours  of  the  miners 
would  be  less  than  those  of  the  miners'  laborers.  It  has  been  the 
graeral  practice  in  the  past  for  a  miner  to  work  until  he  has  brt)ught 
down  enough  coal  to  keep  his  laborers  busy  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  then  to  leave  the  mine.  Apparently  the  shortage  of  contract 
miners  lal)oi  ers,  which  has  prevailed  for  some  time,  has  brought  about 
a  change  in  the  practice  in  this  respect.  This  shortage  of  laborers 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  whereas  formerly  each  miner 
employed  one  or  more  laborers  to  load  the  coal  that  he  brought  down, 
the  figures  in  the  survey  show  more  than  two  and  one-h^f  times  as 
many  contract  miners  as  contract  miners^  laborers.  From  this  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  minei-s  remain  in  the 
mine  and  load  their  own  coal;  that  they  spend  so  many  additional 
hours  in  loading  coal  that  even  when  their  hours  are  combined  with 
the  shorter  hours  of  miners  who  depend  upon  laborers  to  load  their 
coal,  the  average  for  the  whole  group  of  miners  is  very  consider- 
ably increased  and,  in  fact,  exceeds  the  average  houi^  worked  by  the 
contract  miners'  laborei-s.  It  is  probable  that  the  relatively  short 
hours  of  the  contract  miners'  laborers  in  comparison  with  the  hours 
of  the  miners  was  due  to  the  restless  spirit  prevailing  among  the 
laborers  at  tlu^  time  of  the  survey.  This  restlessness  caused  much 
shifting  of  la1)orers  from  mine  to  mine  and  from  district  to  district 
in  search  of  working  places  where  either  better  conditions  could  be 
found  or  more  money  could  be  made. 

In  bituminous  mines,  however,  no  such  excess  in  the  number  of 
minei>^  as  compared  with  loaders  appears.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  loaders  work  after  machine  minei-s  only,  and  therefore 
that  the  13,347  loaders  shown  in  the  bituminous  table  are  to  be 
correlated  with  the  1,721  machine  miners  in  the  same  table.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  number  of  mines  for  which  these  two  occu- 
pations are  tabulated  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  an  occasional  mine 
record  AVas  not  kept  of  the  time  of  the  miners  but  was  kept  for  the 
loaders.    In  such  cases  the  information  that  was  available  was  used 

in  making  up  the  tables. 

In  Table  3  is  shown  in  greater  detail  for  certam  selected  occupations 
the  same  data  presented  in  sununary  form  in  Table  2,  For  anthra- 
cite mining  the  information  is  given  for  each  colliery  separately  for 
the  two  most  important  occupations,  contract  niiiu^s  and  contract 
miners'  laborers.  For  bituminous  mining  the  information  is  given 
for  each  State  separately  for  six  inside  occupations,  in  which  nearly 
90  per  (ent  of  all  inside  employees  are  found,  and  for  one  outside 
occupation  comprising  nearly  iwo-lliirds  of  all  outside  employees. 
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Tuns  8r-AV£RAQE  HOTFBS  WORKED,  AVraiAOK  KARNIN08  MADE,  AND  AVERAGX 
rULI-TIME  HOURS  AND  EARlONaB  FOR  SSLBCTKD  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  OKS^HALF- 
MONTH  PAY-ROLL  PERIOD. 

^  Anthracite. 


XetabUshment,  coUwry,  aod  occapatlon. 


Oontoct  miners: 

Establishment  A — 

Colliery  1  

Colliery  2  

Colliery  3  - 

Colliery  4  ■ 

Establishment  H— Colliery  1  

Establishment  C— Colliery  1  

Eslablishment  D-CoUiory  1  

Est  iblishmeut  E— Colliery  1  

Establishment  F — 

ColUerv  1  

ColUory2  

Colliery  3  

Colliery  4  •  —  

Establishment  G — 

CoUtervl  

Colliery  2  

Establishment  H — 

cm&r  1  

CoUiery2  

Estidi^ishment  I— CoUiery  1  

Establishment  J— 

Colliery  1  

CoUiery2  •  

Eststi^ment  K— 

Colliery  1  

Colliery  2  

Colliery  ;i  

Contract  miners'  laborers: 
EstaUishment  A — 

ColH«wyl  

Colliery  2  

Colliery :?  

ColUery  4  

EstaWlsliment  B— Colli  er>*  1  

•     Establishment  C— Colliery  1  

Est:il>Ushment  D— Colliery  1  

Establishment  E^-CoBie^l  

EstabUshment  F— 

Colliery  1  

Colliery  3  

Colliery  4  

Establishment  G — 

Cilery  1  

CoWiery  2  

Estnblishment  FI — 

Colliery  1  

Colliery  4  

Establishment  I— ColUery  1  

Estaliiiduneiit  J— 

CoBier>'  1  -  

Colliery  2  

Eshiblishment  K— 

ColUery  1  ■ 

Colliery  2  

CottteryS.  


dum- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 


Avenge  lioiixs* 


Hours 
actu- 
ally 
worked 
in  half 
month. 


227 
261 
44 
502 
145 
335 
131 
155 

351 
111 
189 

157 

294 
214 

211 
21G 
235 

376 
133 

225 
174 

an 


241 
184 
176 
21G 
77 
82 
115 
9& 

75 
18 

65 

119 
138 

24 
23 
80 

15 
11 

51 
38 

22 


89.8 
98.9 

111.0 
98.9 

101.5 
96.8 
96.8 
94.2 

98.5 
73.8 
87.2 
79.2 

99.8 
90.7 

94.8 
86.0 
105.4 

102.0 
68.6 

M.3 
84.9 

m.7 


70.7 
82.3 
98.4 
72.2 
84.0 
85.0 
85.2 
«lL4 

82.9 
61.8 
63.2 

63.6 
73.1 

71.1 

84.6 
82.6 

76.7 
79.1 

73.2 
72.8 
101.0 


Hours 
worked 
per 
week 
day. 


6.4 
7.1 
7.9 
7.1 
7.3 
6.9 
6.9 
6.7 

7.0 
5.3 

6.2 
0.7 

7.1 
0.5 

6.8 
6.1 
7.5 

7.3 
6.9 

6.0 
6.1 
7.» 


5.9 
7.0 
5.2 
6.0 
6.1 
6.1 
6b« 

5.9 
4.4 
4.5 

4.5 
5.2 

5.1 

G.  0 
5.U 

5.r» 

5.7 

5.2 
5.2 
7.2 


Full- 
time 

hours 
in  half 
month, 


112 
112 

112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 

112 
112 

112 
112 

112 
112 

112 
112 
112 

112 
112 

112 
112 
112 


112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 

m 

112 
112 
112 

112 
M 

112 
112 
112 

112 
112 

112 
112 
U2 


Earn- 
ings ac- 
tually 

re- 
ceived 
in  half 
month. 


Earn- 
ings 
per 

hour. 


$84.57 
78.96 
92.81 
73. 40 
83.81 
78.70 
77.05 
88. 36 

72. 78 
66. 88 
70. 79 

79. 20 

76.80 
74.39 

75.97 
82. 69 
74.84 

104.04 
101.44 

66.62 
78L18 
8a34 


50.70 
52.88 
65. 36 
41. 44 
56. 01 
58.72 
S3. 08 
68.62 

49.  73 
33.22 
46.36 

39.86 
52.^ 

38.60 

46.82 
46.82 

41.30 
42.31 

39.22 
41. 73 
50l99 


$0,956 
.809 
.859 
.737 
.840 
.812 
.808 
.943 

.716 
.972 
.831 

.983 

.774 
.823 


.964 
.718 

1.041 
1.077 

.766 
.891 
.735 


.715 
.640 
.571 
.564 
.680 
.681 
.628 
.700 

.595 
.647 
.731 

.627 
.727 

.541 

.555 
.617 

.536 
.533 

.656 
.573 
.505 


Cocre- 

spond- 

ing  fun- 
tune 
earn- 
ings in 
half 


$107.07 
90.01 
96.20 
82.54 
94.08 
90.94 
90.61 
105.62 

80. 19 
108. 76 

93.07 
110. 10 

86.59 
SSL  08 

88.  IG 
107.97 
80.42 

116.58 
120.62 

85.79 
99.79 
9Lm 


8a  11 

71.68 
63.95 
63. 17 
76.  Ifi 
77.39 
70LU 
80.13 

60.64 
61.26 
8L87 

7a  22 
8L« 

oaso 

62. 10 
68.10 

oaoB 

58.70 

62. 27 
64. 18 
50.66 
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TABLE  a.-AVEUAOE  HOURS  WORKED,  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  MADE,  AND  AVERAGE 
FULL-TIME  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  ONE-HALF- 
MONTH  PAY-ROLL  PERIOD— Continued. 

Bituminous, 


State  und  occupation. 


AlabamA: 

Drivers  

Laborers,  inside  

Laborers,  outside  

Loaders  

Mmors,  hand  

Miners,  machine  

Trnckmen  

Colorado: 

Privers  

Laborers,  inside  

Laborers,  outside  

I^ders  

Min^s,  hand  

Miners,  madUne  

Tra^rmen.  

Illinois: 

Drivers  

Labors,  inside  

Laborm^.  outside  

Loatlers  

Mine  rs,  hand  

Miners,  machine  

Trackmen  

Indiana: 

Drivers  

T-aljorer:?,  iiisido  

Laborers,  outside  

Loaders  

Miners,  hand  

Miners,  machine  

Trarknien  

lon-a: 

Drivers.  •  


Laborers,  ii!side.. 
T^aborers,  outside. 


Loaders. 

Minors,  liajul  

Miners,  niaclaue. 

Trackmen  

Kansas: 

Oriveis  

Lalioiors.  insi{Io.. 

I^ai^orers,  outside 

Loaders  

Miners,  hand  

Jtinors.  machine. 

Trackmen  * 

Kentucky: 

Drivers  

Lal)orers.  inside.. 

Laborers,  outside. 

Loaders  

Miners,  hand,.... 

Miners,  maddne. 

Trackmen  

Maryland: 

bri\  ers  

La};()rers,  iiiiiide.. 

Laborers,  out^de. 

Loaders  

Miners,  liand  

Miners,  machine. 

Trackmen  

Missoiiri: 

l>rivers  

Laborers,  inside.. 

Lal>orers,  outside 

Loatlers  

Miners,  hand  

Miners,  machine. 

Trackmen  


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
iish- 
meats. 


6 

5 
2 
4 
1 
5 

17 

a 

18 

8 

16 
U 
17 

^ 

9 
8 
10 

15 

9 
9 
10 
7 
4 
7 
9 

11 
10 
11 

2 
11 

2 
U 

12 
X 
12 

'i2 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 


12 

14 

13 
19 
17 
10 
14 
19 

4 

5 
5 


8 
9 
10 
6 
8 
0 
9 


180 
107 
140 
307 
455 
12 
18 

212 
125 

257 
3S9 
1,268 
6G 
57 

3^i0 
404 
251 
2,049 
1,669 
2S0 
190 

142 
150 
122 

i,o:»8 

525 
136 
72 

f>9 
64 
72 
67 
062 
12 
30 

119 

;iO 

4S 


Average  hours. 


Hours 
actu- 
ally 
worV-ed 
in  half 
month. 


31 

135 
182 
245 
1,391 
192 
130 
148 

32 
51 
57 


67.7 
59.3 
75.2 
62.3 
59.6 
71.6 
72.7 

71.2 
S2.8 
Mi.  4 
65.4 
61.4 
69.5 
8L6 

64.7 
60.2 
S2.6 
57.4 
62.2 
56.6 
73.9 

rM.9 

71.9 
74.3 
45. 7 
56.6 
47.2 
70.8 

79.3 
82.5 
81.4 
60.2 
61.5 
71.3 
89.6 

75.4 

88.1 
89.4 

'53.7 


Hours 
worVed 

per 
week 

day. 


72.1 

79.4 
71.2 
80.8 
58.9 
53.8 
76.2 
77.3 

70.9 
70.6 
87.3 


491 


53.5 


14 

90 
120 

62 
283 
629 
112 

20 


83.0 

63.8 
54.4 
66.0 
56.9 
57.3 
65.0 
76.8 


5.9 

5.4 

6.4 

4.8 

5.5. 

5.5 

6.0 

5.5 

6.4 
6.7 
5.0 
4.7 
5.4 
6.3 

5.0 
4.6 
6.4 
4.4 
4.8 
4.4 
5.7 

.5.6 
7.2 
7.4 
4.6 
5.7 
4.7 
7.1 

6.1 
0.3 
6.3 
4.6 
4.7 
5.5 
6.9 

5.8 

6.7 
6.9 

"4.i 


P^dl- 
time 
hours 
in  half 
month. 


5.5 

6.1 
5.5 
6.3 
4.5 
4.6 
5.9 
6.0 

5.4 
6.5 
6.7 


93.9 
88.7 
94.9 

104.0 
S7.9 

101.0 
98.7 

104.0 

104.0 
115.3 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 

m.2 

104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
IW.O 
104.0 

80.0 
80.2 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 

104.7 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 

104. 0 
105.6 
104. 0 

ioi.o" 


Average  earning. 


Earn- 

ings  ac- 
tually 

re- 
ceived 
in  half 
month. 


4.1 


6.4 

5.0 
4.2 

r).i 
4.0 
4.5 
.5.0 
5.9 


mo 

103.6 
103.3 
103.0 
104.0 
93.5 
104.0 
103.8 

104.0 
104.0 
104.0 


»29.80 
24.82 
28. 18 
45.88 
40.41 
80.89 
34.20 

47.11 

54.20 
43.58 
50.65 
47.42 
73.73 
54.47 

40.43 
36.03 
45.54 
5L03 
47.72 
61.02 
46.20 

35.17 
45. 10 
40.73 
40.02 
36.47 
55.79 
44.28 

49. 4S 
49.70 
43.25 
34.17 
43.37 
52.55 
56.09 

47.28 

49.08 

"42.75 

"48.66 


Eam- 
infjs 
per 

hour. 


39. 13 
32.03 
35.23 
40.42 
.34.49 
58.62 
40.07 

42. 15 
42.74 
45.98 


104.0  50.57 


104.0  5L73 


103.2 
102.2 
103  7 
104.0 
102.9 
104.0 
104.3 


90.441 
.402 

.373 
.724 
.682 
L157 
.469 

.662 
.656 
.503 
.789 
.777 
L023 
.668 

.625 
.598 
.550 
.889 
.761 
1.0S9 
.625 

.628 
.625 
..549 
.837 
.633 
1.156 
.625 

.623 
.603 
.531 
.564 
.704 
.753 
.627 

.627 

.625 
.550 

.794 


Corre- 
spond- 
ing full- 
time 
earn- 
ing in 
half 
montliu 


.633 

.401 
.450 
.432 
.684 
.625 
.736 
.516 

.595 
.595 
.524 


961 

623 


39.98 
34. 19 
30.07 
42.86 
36.42 
4.3.27 
4.S.27 


.625 
.566 
.545 
.773 
.624 
.667 
.628 


99.98 


64.81 

64.50 

64. 2S 

56.56 

80.34 

64.20. 

69.38 

65.46 


147259°— 19- 
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TABta  8«--AVfiRAOB  HOURS  WOBKSD,  AVKRAQS  BABNINOS  KABB,  AND  AVERAOE 
FULL-TIME  HOVI  S  AND  EARNINGS  FOR  SELBOTBD  OCCUPATIONS  FOE  OHB-HAtP. 
MONTH  PAY-ROLL  PKBIOD— Concluded. 

BUumimm^Goachxded* 


State  aud  occupation. 


•  •  •  •  •  I 


Kew  Mexieo: 

Drivers  

Laborers,  inside.. 

Laborers,  outside. 

Loaders  

HiiMsrs,  hand  

lOners,  mac^iioB. . 

Tradonai  

Ohio: 

l>rivers  

Laborerii,  inside.. 

Laborers,  outside. 

Loaders  

Minors,  liand  

Miners,  mat^ine.. 

Trackmen,..  

Oidahoma: 

Drivers  

Laborers,  inside. . 

Laborers,  outside. 

Loaders  

lOners,  hand  

Iflnflrs,  machine. 

Tra<*men  

Ptamsylvania: 

Drivers  

Laborers,  Inside  

Laborers,  outside  

Loaders  

Miners,  luiiid  

HinerSf  machine..  

Trackinm  

Tennessee; 

Drivers  

Laborers,  inside  ■ 

Laborers,  outside  

Loaders  

Miners,  hand  

Miners,  macliine  

TracAxoen  

Utah: 

Drivers  

Laborers,  inside.  

Laborers,  outside.  

Loaders  

Miners^  liand.  

Miners,  madiiae,  

TracknMD  

Virginia: 

Drivers  

Laborers,  inside  

Laborers,  outside.  

Loaders  

Miners,  hand  ... 

Miners,  machine  

Trackmen  

West  Virginia: 

Drivers  

Laborers,  inside  - — 

Laborers,  outside..  

Loaders  

Miners,  hand.  

Miners,  machine  

Trainmen  

WyouiiiiK* 

Drivers  

Laborers,  inside. —  

Laborers,  outside..  

Loaders  

Miners,  hand...,  

Miners,  machine,.'.-  

Trackmen. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
meate. 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


6 
5 

« 
5 
6 
5 

e 

12 
11 
13 
13 
2 
13 
13 

8 
3 
8 
2 
7 
3 
4 

IS 
30 
31 
2S 
28 
26 
29 

6 

5 
6 
4 

3 
0 

7 
7 
7 
5 
5 
7 
7 

2 
3 
7 
4 
1 
4 
4 

6 
10 
13 
13 
5 
8 
12 

4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
1 
4 


118 
41 
114 

132 
528 
35 
27 

2as 

97 
146 
1,970 
13 

245 
67 

103 
26 
47 
135 
354 
12 
11 

354 
635 
804 
4,117 
1,859 
546 
210 

52 
66 
117 
119 
367 
15 
88 

62 
44 

129 

235 
206 
22 

an 

8 
30 
42 
280 
« 
27 
62 

40 
116 
162 
749 
168 
62 
98 

32 
33 
45 
74 

169 
9 
13 


Average  hours. 


Hours 
actu- 
ally 
worked 
in  half 
month. 


69.0 
83.4 
89.3 
77.4 
71.7 
74.7 

m.2 

91.4 
82.6 
93.5 
76.8 
82.9 
89. 5 
109.9 

84.1 
105.2 
97.1 
68.0 
64.9 
75.6 
78.4 

82.2 
89.0 
89.6 
73.3 
64.0 
8L0 
M.3 

64.6 
63.5 
62.1 
46.0 
49.6 
66.0 
69.8 

64.2 
69.2 
75.5 
61.4 
61.9 
73.4 
76.8 

53.1 
45.2 
74.8 
62.1 
48.8 
72.9 
61.9 

69.1 
78.6 

83.5 
61.1 
58.0 
89.0 
88.1 

69.7 
72.7 
8L8 
56.7 
54.6 
66.8 
81.6 


Honrs 
worked 

per 
week 

day. 


Full- 
time 
hours 
in  half 
month. 


5.  :i 
6.4 
6.9 

5.9 
5..) 
5.7 
6.6 

7.3 
6.4 
7.4 
6.9 
6.4 
6.9 
8.5 

6.5 
8.1 
7. 5 
5.2 
5.0 
5.8 
6.0 

6.0 
6.5 
6.6 
5.4 
4.7 
6.0 
7.1 

6.1 
5.3 
5.7 
4.2 
4.6 
5.2 
6.9 

4.9 
5.3 
6.3 
4.7 
4.8 
5.6 
5.9 

4.1 
3.5 
5.8 
4.8 
3.8 
6.6 
4.8 

5.3 
6.0 
6.4 
4.7 
4.5 
6.8 
6.8 

5.4 

6.  G 
6.3 
4.4 
4.2 
5.1 
6.3 


101.0 
104.0 
117.2 

104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 

104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 

104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 

110.3 
112.3 
113.1 
112.2 
109.2 
110.8 
UL6 

85.1 
97.5 
87.4 
87.1 
88.2 
84.8 
93.7 

104.0 
104.0 
104.0 

104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 

104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.5 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 

105.1 
106.9 
112.4 

ms 

111.4 
109.5 
110. 6 

104. 0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 


Average  earnings. 


Eam- 

injrs  ac- 
tually 

re- 
ceived 
in  half 
month. 


Earn- 
ings 
per 

boor. 


$45.71 

55.41 
41.52 

50.80 
52.12 
76.45 
57.08 

56.74 
40. 24 
52.47 
58.40 
63.56 
86.96 
68.67 

52.54 
65.43 
53.  OS 
48.53 
53.  S2 
50.66 
48.98 

52. 19 
53.07 
40. 11 
55.21 
57.49 
72.02 
«K66 

27.07 
26.82 
22.58 
33.36 
34.08 
28.25 
33.31 

44.10 
45.93 
44.38 
57.95 
57.06 
92.07 
53.16 

20.32 
19. 4S 
29.68 
38.93 
54.04 
52.06 
29.08 

38.62 
49.26 
36.42 
47.53 
52.58 
71.90 
46.72 

47.21 
48.41 
47.60 
45.85 
57.09 
83.58 
56.29 


$0.6a3 
.665 
.463 

.649 
.719 
1.002 
.663 

.625 
.623 
.562 
.756 
.777 
1.003 
.625 

.625 
.621 
.546 
.702 
.822 
..666 


.634 
.599 
.516 
.835 
.902 
.913 
.«S3 

.415 

.423 
.359 
.704 
.690 
.490 
.475 

.687 
.665 
.586 
.953 
.940 
1.2S2 
,693 

.394 
.442 
.396 
.634 
L086 
.707 
.470 

.561 
.521 
.445 
.812 
.910 
.853 
.529 

.078 
.667 
.600 
.783 
1.056 
.L365 


Corre- 
spond- 
ing fuU- 
time 
earn- 
ings in 

half 
montb. 


70.50 

69.32 
62.43 
81.42 
109.88 
141.95 
70.48 
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In  antimeito  nunes,  as  a  general  rule,  high  earnings  are  found  in  the 
same  mines  in  which  short  houre  ue  worked.  In  orAar  to  determine 
to  what  extent  that  relation  holds,  the  mines  have  heen  hrought 

together  into  three  groups  based  upon  the  average  number  of  hows 
per  day  worked  by  the  miners  in  the  different  mines.  Thus  there 
are  8  mines  with  hours  of  miners  exceeding  7  per  day,  7  mines  with 
hours  from  6i  to  7,  faiclusive,  and  7  mines  with  hours  bdow  6 J.  In 
the  following  table  is  shown  for  each  of  these  groups  the  number  of 
employees,  the  average  hours  worked  per  day,  and  the  average  earn- 
ings per  hour: 

TAWUi  4--BM)UB8  AND  EARNINGS  OF  CONTKACX  MINERS. 


Item. 

Num- 
ber 

or 

mines. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Average 
hours 

worked 
per  day. 

Aver^ 
earnings 

per 
hour. 

8 

2,058 

7.3 

$0,813 

7 

1,530 

6.7 

.824 

7 

1,299 

6.0 

.902 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  the  8  mines  in  which  miners 
worked  on  the  average  mote  than  7  hours  per  day  average  earnings 
were  81.3  cents  per  hour;  that  in  the  7  mines  in  which  the  &v«rage 
hours  were  6.7  per  day  the  average  hourly  earnings  were  82. 4  cwats; 
that  in  the  7  mines  in  which  hours  averaged  6  per  day,  eammgs 
averaged  90.2  cents  per  hour.  As  these  figures  are  based  on  the 
records  of  4,887  miners,  they  suggest  the  inference  that  the  relation 
between  high  eammgs  and  low  hours  is  not  altogether  aceidentaL 

In  the  bituminous  mines  it  will  be  noticed  that  as  a  rule  the  <iiree 
actual  mining  occupations,  hand  miners,  machine  miners,  and  loaders 
show  higher  average  eammgs  per  hour  than  any  of  the  other  occupa- 
tions. YTith  very  few  exceptions  these  three  occupations  are  paid 
on  a  tonnage  basis,  while  all  other  occupations  are  paid  at  a  time 
rate.  Hence  the  hourly  earnings  of  miners  and  loaders  are  limited 
only  by  then  abihty  to  get  out  coal,  while  the  hourly  earnings  of 
other  employees  can  not  exceed  the  amount  per  hour  for  which  they 

have  contracted  to  work. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  mme  is  found  in  which  one  or  more  of 

those  occupations  are  paid  at  a  time  rate.  Thus  in  Virginia  fully 
50  per  cent  of  the  machine  miners  work  at  an  hourly  rate,  and  m 
Oklahoma  practically  all  of  them  are  paid  on  that  basis.  That  is 
the  probable  explanation  of  the  fact  that  ia  the  latter  State  loaders 
made  higher  average  eamings  per  hour  tiian  mainline  miners,  the 
minei-s  cutting  sufficient  coal  to  enable  the  loaders  to  obtain  the 
higher  eammgs. 

An  examination  of  any  one  of  the  tables  akeady  presented  will 
show  discrepancies  between  the  full-time  hours  of  many  occupations 
and  the  hours  actually  worked,  and  corre^nding  diffefeoces  between 
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actual  earnings  for  the  pay-roll  period  and  fuU<-tiffie  earnings^  or  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  earned  if  the  employees  had  worked 

tlu'  full-time  hours  of  th(^  occupation.  The  facts  as  to  UTegularity 
of  work  are  presented  iu  the  following  table.  Employees  in  each 
occupation  arc  grouped  according  to  the  peix*entage  of  full  time 
actually  worked  by  them.  In  the  first  part  of  the  table  the  number 
of  emi)loyee3  in  each  group  is  shown,  and  in  the  second  part  the 
percentage  which  that  number  constitutes  of  the  total  number  of 
employees  in  the  occupation. 

TABtB  ftr-KOHBBB  AND  PER  CKNT  OF  EMPLOYEES  WORKIVCI  EACB  SPBdHEn  PBE 

CBNX  OF  FUIiL  TIMB,  BY  OCCUPATION, 

AnthradU^ 


Ooei:q^tion. 


InsiiU''. 

Blacksmiths  

Brattice  mea  

Cagers  

Carmnneis  

Company  misers  

Company  miners'  la- 
borers  

Consideration  miners. 

Contract  miners  

Contract  miners'  la- 
borers  

Door  tenders  (boys).. 

Drivers...  

Engineers  

Laliorers  

Machinists  

Masons  

Hotonnen  

Motor  brakemen . . . . . 

Fiimpmen  

Timbermeu  

Trackmen  


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
iish- 
ments. 


Total,  iasideoccu- 
pBttoos.  


Total,  niniiNe  oo- 
coAdtions  

Total,  all  other  in- 
side oecQpations. 

Outside: 

Ashnion  

Blacksmiths  «... 

Cagers  

Carpenters  , 

Car  runners  

Dumpers  

Engineers  

Fimnen  

Laborers  

Loaders  

Mac^Jni'tts  

Oilers  

Repairmen  

Timt)er  cut  tors.  

Trackmen  

Jijr  nmners  

Platemen  

Slaters  (boys)  


Total.  outsi4e  occur* 
patfobs.  


13 
17 
22 
17 
19 

19 
10 

22 

21 
20 
22 
17 
22 
11 
12 
19 
18 
21 
17 
22 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 

66S> 


22 


30 

no 

234 
342 
656 

632 
4;  8 
4,  f>S7 

1,855 
247 
479 
121 

1,200 
67 
41 
247 
190 
104 
170 
163 


Miunber  of  empb^fMsirorkinK  each 
(tedfled  par  cent  of  foU  time. 


Un- 
der 
25. 


12,279 


22  8,528 


22 


19 
22 
22 
22 
15 
19 
22 
22 
22 
21 
20 
21 
10 
19 
14 
18 
21 
21 


3,751 


1, 


32 


72 
60 
119 
250 
83 
88 
243 
314 
211 
199 
112 
77 
113 
115 
28 
81 
180 
580 


I 
5 
11 
70 

31 
23 
141 

255 

4 

20 
2 

51 
3 


25 
and 
im- 
der 
50. 


3 
5 
1 

19 

2 


64S 


1 

4 
7 
15 
71 

34 

22 
237 

209 
9 
18 


50 
and 
tm- 
dcr 

75. 


73 
5 
1 

6 
4 
5 
17 

3 


520  I  573 
128  i  168 


6 
2 

5 
2 
10 
AO 
\ 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
8 
14 


10 
9 
23 
71 

53 
61 
697 

353 
15 
25 
1 
86 
7 
1 
9 
9 
4 
17 
11 


1,462 


75 
and 
un- 
der 
100. 


2 

27 
33 
69 
134 

180 
124 
2,731 

740 

67 
123 

13 
266 

18 
8 

20 

38 
9 

39 

35 


100. 


4,676 


1 

24 
19 
51 
75 

108 
107 
406 

149 

70 
105 

17 
247 


Over 
100. 


16 
o 
12 
51 
18 
22 


25 

50 
161 
173 

235 

220 
161 
675 

149 

S2 
188 
S8 
477 
34 
15 
204 
122 
34 
60 
?0 


1,503  13,249 


1,23-5 
227 


767 


15 
4 
5 
4 
5 

■18 
5 
6 
1 
4 
1 

1 

2 

4 
21 


3,930  i  lOS  J  130 


2 
4 
3 
17 
8 
4 
5 
16 
79 
8 
4 
1 
6 
2 
2 
1 
10 
50 


222 


16 
3 
12 
16 
23 
21 
19 
73 

235 
3S 
10 
17 
13 
10 
3 
11 
41 

269 


S30 


?vl5 


658 


1, 116 
1,803 


11 
7 

20 

6 

9  I 

4  ■ 
35  1 
75 
142  1 
19  ' 

3 

8 
17 
13 

6 
11 
22 
92 


40 
40 
84 

37 
43 
183 
135 
667 
125 
88 
49 
71 
87 
15 
53 
t5 
134 


Per  cent  of  emploYees 
working  each  msufled 
per  cent  of  full  time. 


Un- 
der 
25. 


3 
1 
2 
3 
11 

5 
5 
3 

14 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 

... 

3 
1 
11 

1 


25 
and 
un- 
der 
50. 


500  2.140 


3 
3 
3 
4 

11 

5 
4 

5 

11 

1 
4 

"'6 
7 
2 
2 
2 
5 

10 

o 


50 
and 
un- 
der 

75. 


6 

5 
6 
2 
2 

4 

•} 

5 
1 
4 
1 
4 
2 
2 
4 


9 
4 
7 
11 

S 
12 
14 

19 
6 
5 
1 
7 

10 
2 
4 
5 
4 

10 


3 
7 
3 
7 
10 
5 
2 
5 
7 
4 
4 
1 
5 
2 
7 
1 
6 
9 


75 
and 
im- 
der 
100. 


7 

23 
14 

20 
20 

28 
25 
56 

40 
27 
26 
U 
22 
27 
20 

8 
20 

9 
23 
21 


12  38 


100. 


14  I  46 

I 

6  !  20 


22 

5 
10 

6 
28 
24 

8 
23 
10 
19 

9 
22 
12 

9 
11 
14 
23 
46 


3 
21 

8 
15 
11 

17 

21 
8 

8 

28 
22 
14 
21 

'39" 
2 
6 
49 
11 
13 


12 


21 


10 
IS 


15 
12 
17 

2 
11 

5 
14 
24 
12 
10 

3 
10 
15 
11 
21 
14 
12 
16 


13 
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TABUB  5^NUJ1BER  and  per  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  WORKING  EACH  SPECIFIKD  PBB 

CENT  OF  PULL  TIME,  BY  OCCUPATION— Concluded. 


Bituminous, 


Num- 

Num- 

Number of  employees  working  each 
classified  per  cent  of  full  time. 

Per  cent  of  employees 
iraldng  «idi  c&anM 
nerocait  of  foil  time. 

ber  of 

ber  of 

Oeoimlkii. 

esUb- 

em- 

rn 

25 

50 

75 

Hah- 

ploy- 
eos. 

un* 
dcr 

anci 
un- 

UDCl 

un- 

<UiU 

un- 

lUU. 

Over 
100. 

iin- 

liU 

•A  n  i] 
im- 

100 

Over 
100. 

25. 

der 

der 

der 

25. 

der 

dcr 

der 

60. 

76. 

100. 

50. 

75. 

100. 

— 

Inside: 

Brakemen   - 

146 

1,005 

72 

101 

314 

384 

28 

106 

i 

10 

31 

oc 

6 

Ui^nf-i-ina  mAn  an<1  tiiTia 

ItraiUCo  UKMl  ttUU  lUur 

032 

47 

02 

192 

372 

77 

182 

5 

7 

21 

40 

8 

20 

QTt 

220 

8 

8 

67 

80 

8 

49 

4 

4 

30 

36 

4 

22 

2  372 

177 

223 

839 

802 

89 

242 

7 

9 

35 

34 

4 

lu 

_k                    n  V*0 

m 

612 

698 

135 

359 

11 

11 

26 

30 

6 

16 

128 

13.345 

m 

2,273 

6,578 

3,266 

295 

117 

6 

17 

49 

24 

2 

1 

143 

11,379 

639 

2,444 

6,325 

1, 786 

107 

78 

6 

21 

56 

16 

1 

1 

190 

1  721 

74 

192 

727 

551 

82 

95 

4 

11 

42 

32 

5 

6 

154 

894 

39 

63 

213 

349 

40 

190 

4 

7 

24 

39 

4 

21 

117 

344 

23 

22 

44 

101 

43 

111 

i 

6 

13 

29 

13 

32 

TracKmen.  

187 

1, 122 

64 

102 

274 

388 

86 

208 

6 

9 

24 

35 

8 

19 

Trappers  (boys)  

103 

536 

32 

43 

228 

159 

48 

26 

6 

8 

43 

30 

9 

5 

Total,  inside  occu- 

aoi 

96,186 

2,248 

6,791 

16,413 

8,936 

1,038 

1,763 

6 

16 

45 

2S 

3 

6 

Totftl  mining  occa- 



patlons  

201 

26, 445 

1,52S 

4,909 

13,630 

6,603 

484 

29C 

6 

IS 

52 

21 

2 

1 

Tmlv  all  other  in- 

sAdeoociQMbtlons.. 

201 

9, 74-J 

719 

882 

2,783 

3,333 

554 

1,47.^ 

9 

21 

34 

C 

U 

Ont!dde: 

37^ 

1.1 

13 

4S 

127 

25 

;  155 

a 

3 

15 

€ 

41 

UC 

26( 

)  11 

7 

I  8i 

S  2i 

r  7t 

t  4 

1  1( 

30 

38( 

)  I 

>  11 

41 

9i 

!  m 

>  iif 

>  ] 

S 

\  \] 

2- 

l  3C 

31 

122 

!  44: 

I  U 

22 

At 

>  132 

!  IK 

)  12( 

)  : 

1  t 

>  1( 

3( 

)  21 

27 

m 

i  2,86( 

)  15" 

•  233 

76i 

>  1,04( 

)  14] 

L  53-: 

[  I 

>  { 

I  2( 

3( 

>  t 

Total.outsiUe  occu- 

1  20] 

I  4,31< 

?  20( 

)  28£ 

\  93^ 

i  1,47< 

)  411 

5  1,00- 

1  . 

5  ' 

J  Z 

I  3- 

1  1< 

An  examination  of  the  table  brings  out  tbe  fact  tiiat  a  very  small 

percentage  of  the  employees  in  either  outside  or  inside  groups  work- 
ed exactly  full  time.  Of  all  inside  employees  in  anthracite  mines, 
12  p«r  eeat  are  rec<mied  as  working  full  time  and  no  more,  while  of 
all  outside  employees  the  correi^Kmding  number  is  13  per  cent.  If 
the  figures  for  the  miuOTs  and  the  rainere'  laborers,  that  is,  tile 
employees  who  are  engaged  directly  in  mining  and  getting  out  the 
coal,  are  s^egated  and  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  remaining 
anployees  of  the  mine,  an  interesting  situation  is  revealed.  It  is 
found  that  of  the  8,528  miners  and  miners'  laborers  only  27  per 
cent  tsrorked  full  time  or  over,  whereas  of  all  the  employees  in  the 
remaining  inside  occupations  66  per  cent  worked  full  time  or  over 
and  in  outside  occupations  67  per  cent  are  found  in  the  same  class. 
The  largest  group  of  miners  and  laborers,  constituting  46  per  cent  of 
the  entire  number,  is  found  in  the  class  which  worked  between  76 
per  cent  and  100  per  cent  full  time,  while  only  20  per  cent  of  laborers 
in  other  inside  occupations  and  21  per  cent  of  laborers  in  outside 
occupations  are  in  that  group.  Further  computation  would  show 
lhat  the  8,528  miners  and  miners'  laborers  worked  on  the  average 


82.5  per  cent  of  full  time  while  the  7,681  employees  in  other  oeeu- 
patioiis,  outside  and  inside,  worked  102.2  per  cent  of  full  time. 

WluiteviT  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  failiu'e  of  employees  in 
the  anthracite  mines  to  work  full-time  hours,  that  failure  can  not  be 
attributed  to  short  hours  of  operation  of  the  mines,  since  no  nunes 
working  less  than  full  time  were  included  in  the  survey.  Asaoog 
tlie  bituminous  mines,  however,  many  short-time  payrolls  were 
included,  that  is,  pay  rolls  for  periods  in  which  mines  were  in  opera- 
tion only  a  part  of  the  full-time  hom-s  of  the  period.  For  these 
mines,  therefore,  Table  5  furnishes  no  basis  for  apportioning  the 
responsibility  for  the  failure  to  work  full  time  as  between  employees, 
the  management  of  the  mine,  and  causes  independent  of  either.  The 
hgm-es  may  be  taken,  however,  as  an  indication  of  the  social  waste 
inx  olved  in  the  ineflGicient  use  of  economic  rcsomces  due  to  irregu- 
larity of  operation. 

The  amount  of  lost  time  found  in  the  bituminous  division  of  the 
coal-mining  industry  at  the  time  of  the  survey  is  very  strikingly 
brought  out  by  these  figures.  Thus  of  all  employees  working  inside 
the  nuncs  only  8  per  cent  worked  full  time  or  over,  while  67  per  cent, 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  number,  worked  less  than  75  per  cent  of 
full  time.  Outside  employees  show  better  conditions,  33  per  cent 
working  full  time  or  over,  and  only  34  per  cent  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  full  time. 

A  comparison  of  the  houi's  of  employees  directly  engaged  in  getting 
out  coal,  namely,  hand  miners,  machine  miners,  and  loaders,  with 
the  hours  of  employees  in  other  occupations,  indicates  that  condi- 
tions ill  the  bituminous  mines  are  in  this  respect  much  like  those  in 
antluacite  mines.  For  only  a  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the 
mining  occupations  worked  full  time  or  over,  as  against  21  })er  cent  for 
other  inside  occupations  and  33  per  cent  for  outside  occupations. 
If  it  wore  necessary  for  the  hours  of  other  occupations  to  increase 
pari  passu  with  those  of  the  mining  occupations,  full-time  hours  for 
the  miners  and  loaders  would  call  for  a  very  large  amount  of  over- 
time work  on  the  part  of  those  in  other  occui)ations. 

As  was  pointed  out  above,  numerous  part-time  pay  rolls  were  in- 
cluded in  the  survey  of  bituminous  nwning,  and  it  is  consequently 
im])ossible  to  determine  from  the  table  just  given  whiere  the  responsi- 
bility lies  for  the  broken  time.  To  assist  in  apportioning  the  imme- 
diate responsibility  as  between  the  failure  of  employers  to  operate 
their  mines  and  the  failure  of  employees  to  work  when  the  mines  are 
in  oi)cqation  the  following  table.  (Table  6)  has  been  prepared.  It 
di  als  oidy  witli  hand  miners,  machine  mmers.  and  loaders.  These 
tlii-ee  occtipalions  were  selectetl  because  the  hours  of  employees  in 
those  occuputions  arc  usually  limited  by  the  hours  of  operation  of 
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Um  nma,  whmtm  wnfiayeBi  m  ethsr  oeexqMlaeiia  mmjr  saaA  her 
qii«i%do,  TpedBtmmkvmia^wlKmiBtmwmmmanm^ 

tion. 

Table  6  sets  forth  in  parallel  columns  average  full-time  hours  of 
the  pay-roll  period,  average  hours  of  operation  of  the  mines  during 
the  period,  and  STerage  ho«ra  actually  worked  by  the  employees; 
average  fuH-timo'  ewnmgs  (wi^  would  have  been  eaxned  if  all 
employees  had  worked  fuB  time),  average  possiWe  earnings  during 
the  hours  of  operation  of  the  mmes  (what  would  have  been  earned 
if  aU  employees  had  worked  all  the  hours  the  mines  were  in  opera- 
tion), and  av«*age  actual  eamii]^.  The  last  three  columns  show 
for  eacli  of  the  two  groups  of  facts,  that  relating  to  hours  and  that 
relating  to  earnings,  the  ratio  of  the  second  cohmm  to  the  firsts  of 
the  third  to  the  second,  and  of  the  thu'd  to  the  first.  These  ratios 
are  peraetkally  the  s«me  for  both  a&aess. 

Table  6.— AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  HOURS.UOURS  OF  OPERATION  OF  MINKS,  AND  HOURS 
WORKED  BY  EMPLOYEES;  AiOV ilVKBAGB  roi^'mns  KARNINGS>  POSgfRI Ji  K ^OTt- 

mas  z>xrBma  tiuk  of  o]»kration.  xstjn  agtgal  xarnikgs,.  m 


Alabama  

CoJorado  

Illinois  

twdiaiw.  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

MarylamU 
Uissouri. . 

NewMexloo.  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  — 

feaasyivsmte  >^  .  . 

TemiBSsce  

PMfe  

"West  Viigmia...». 
Wyoming  


Xura- 
,  her  of 

em- 
ptoy- 

ees. 


Average  hours. 


Full- 
time 

hours 
in  h  a-1  f 
noath, 


Hours 

of  opor- 
allon  ia' 

half 
month. 


Hour? 


87.9 
104.0 

104.0 

sao 

104.0 
104.0 

93.0 
104. 0 
102.9 
104.0 
MM.© 
104.0 
109.2 

88. 2 

111.4 
104.0 


SS.0 
73.6 
76.2 
70. 1 
71.  .5 
68.9 
69.0 
79.6 
70.1 
76.2 

tm.o 

94.8 
80lO 
61.7 
M.8 
71.4 
68.2 


ployees 
actittlly 

worked 
in  balf 

SBOBth. 


Full- 
time 
earn- 

iags  in 

b^n 

Lth, 


71.1 


30.  .5 
«.4 
tf2.2 

56.6 
61.5 
53.7 
58.» 
5.3.5 
57.3 
71.7 
82.9 
64.9 
64.0 
49.6 
St.  9 
58.0 
54.6 


60.  & 


m53 
80l85 

79. 20 
50.  tiS 
73.  2:i 
82.62 

99. 9S 
64.  20 
74.74 
80.79 
85.52 
98.  (lO 
62.96 
9Ql75 
101.  41 
109.  88 


Pos- 
sible 
earn- 
ings 

time  ol 

opera- 
tioa. 

B 


»59. 59 
57. 24 
58. 05 
44. 40 
50.38 
«.78 
42.99^ 
76.  48 
4:i.  72 
54.  78 
8a79 
77.99 
72. 27 
44.07 
49.  i58 
65.00 
72.08 


80.  S3 


56. 10 


Actual 
earn- 

during 

half 
montK 


C 


$40.41 
47. « 

47.  72 
47 
4;J.  37 
42. 75 
3«.4» 
50.  .57 
:i6.42 
52. 12 
63.56 
5.3.82 
."j7.  49 
34.08 
57.66 
52.58 
57.09 


47. 12 


Col- 
mnn 
B 

col- 
umn 
A. 


mi 

73.3 
87. 6 
(KS 
66.3 
74.3 
76.  5 
*i8. 1 
73.3 
100.0 
91.2 
73.3 
10. 0 
49.8 
64.1 
65.6 


Col- 
umn 

C 
is  of 
col- 
umn 

B. 


uusct 

C 

col- 
urns 


69.4 


SI.  6 
80.7 
86.0 
77.9 
77.4 
67.2 
81.7 
94.1 
79.7 
6S.  5 

so.o 

N).4 
119.5 
SI.  2 
SO.  I 


S4.5 


m:-.7 
3iio 

59.8 
70.8 
59.1 
51.6 
57.5 
51. 4 
-JO.  7 

79.7 
62.4 
58.6 

.56.2 
59.5 
52.1 
59:5 


58.6 


>  AU  ligurefi  relate  uul^  t»  bitiuoixuHis-miaas. 
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Table  6.-AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  HOURS,  HOUilS  OF  OrERATION  OF  MINES,  AND 
HOURP  WORKED  BY  EMPLOYEES;  AND  AVERAGE  FULL-TIME  EARNINGS.  POS- 
SIBLE EARNINGS  DURING  TIME  OF  OPERATION,  AND  ACTUAL  BARNINOS,  IN 
BITTTMINOUB  MINEB  IN  ONB-HAIiJ-MONTH  PAY-KOIili  FBBIOD,  BY  STATES -Ooii- 
etttded. 

Miners  J  raachhic. 


Average  hours. 

Averajie  earnings. 

Btutc. 

Num- 
ber of 
esta  l> 
lisli- 
ments. 

Num- 
ber of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Full- 
time 
hours 
in  half 
month. 

Hours 
of  oper- 
ation in 

half 
month. 

Hours 

em- 
ployees 
actually 
worked 
in  half 
month. 

I'  UU- 

time 
eam- 

in^s  in 
half 

month. 

Pos- 
sible 
earn- 
ings 
(luring 
lime  of 
opera- 
tion. 

ACtUal 

earn- 
ings 

during 
half 

month. 

A 

B 

€ 

A 

B 

C 

r<ilorado--...*-  

11 
10 

66 
280 

104.0 
104.0 

76.2 
68.3 

69.5 
56.6 

S106.  S9 
113. 26 

!578. 35 
74.41 

S73. 73 
61.02 

7 

136 

80.0 

50.5 

47.2 

92. 47 

58. 35 

55.  79 

Iowa  

2 

12 

104.0 

79.0 

7L3 

78.49 

59.65 

52. 55 

14 

130 

104.0 

70.9 

76.2 

76.54 

52.20 

58.02 

6 

112 

104.0 

83.2 

65.0 

69. 38 

55.50 

43. 27 

5 

35 

104.0 

70. 1 

74.7 

104. 22 

70. 24 

76.45 

Ohio  

13 

245 

104.0 

94.5 

89.5 

104.32 

94. 83 

86. 96 

Oklahoma  

2 

12 

104.0 

92.0 

75.6 

69.28 

6L31 

50.66 

Pennsylvania  ^  

26 
3 

546 
15 

110.8 

84.8 

85.5 
65.7 

81.0 
56.0 

101.64 
41.87 

78.47 

32. 45 

72.02 

28.25 

7 

22 

104.0 

53.1 

73.4 

133.34 

68. 14 

92. 07 

Vixginia  

4 
8 

27 
62 

104.0 
109.5 

93.3 
65.4 

72.9 
89.0 

73. 52 
90.67 

65.95 
54.13 

52. 60 
7L90 

Total  

m 

1,700 

101.3 

77.9 

73.2 

98.06 

73.25 

d7.58 

Per  cent. 


Col- 

Col- 

Col- 

umn 

umn 

umn 

B 

C 

C 

is  of 

is  of 

is  of 

col- 

col- 

col- 

umn 

umn 

umn 

A. 

6 

A. 



73.3 

9L2 

60.8 

05.7 

82.9 

54.4 

63.1 

93.5 

59.0 

76.0 

90.3 

6S.  6 

68.2 

107.5 

73.3 

80.0 

78.1 

62.5 

67.4 

106.6 

7L8 

90.9 

94.7 

s;).  1 

88.5 

82.2 

72.7 

77.2 

94.7 

73.1 

77.5 

85.2 

66.0 

51. 1 

138.2 

70.6. 

89. 7 

78.1 

70.1 

59.7 

136.1 

SL3 

74.7 

94.0 

70.2 

1  •••• • - 


AlalMHilfl.. 
Col<»rBdd.., 
Illinois... 

Indiana . . . 

Iowa  , 

Kontuckj-, 

Missouri  

New  Mexico  

Ohio  

Olrlahoma  

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee  

Utah  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

yFfcsx^bag  


TotoL 


2 

8 
9 
7 
2 

17 
6 
5 

13 
2 

28 
4 
5 
4 

13 
3 


128 


307 

389 
2,049 
1,098 
67 
1,391 
283 
132 
1,970 
135 
4,117 
119 
235 
230 
749 
74 


13,345 


104.0 
104.0 
104.0 

80.0 
104.0 
104.0 
101.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
112.0 

87.0 
104.0 
104.5 
108.3 
104.0 


104.7 


95.9 
81.8 
68. 0 
54.2 
78.9 
86.5 
81.2 
84.1 
93.1 
95.1 
87.  S 
60.1 
47.9 
93.8 
80.5 
85.3 


8L2 


62.3 
65.4 
57.4 
45.7 
60.2 
58.9 
56.9 
77.4 
76.8 
68.0 
73.3 
46.0 
61.4 
62.1 
6L1 
56.7 


65.3 


$75. 33 
82. 07 
92.  52 
67.00 
58.71 
71.18 
80.  34 
67.50 
78.65 
72.97 
84.67 
62.67 
99. 14 
66. 16 
88.05 
8L42 


S69.45 
64.59 
60.51 
45. 43 
44.56 
59. 22 
02. 75 
54.61 
70.39 
66.69 
66. 30 
43. 24 
45.70 
59.41 
65.42 
66.76 


8L24 


63.04 


$45.88 
60. 65 

51. 03 
40. 02 
34. 17 
40.42 
42.86 
50.80 
58. 40 
48. 53 
55.21 
33. 36 
57.95 
38. 93 
47.53 
45.85 


50.51 


92.2 
78.7 
65.4 
67.8 
75.9 
83.2 
78.1 
80.9 
89.5 
9L4 
78.3 
69.0 
46.1 
89.8 
74.3 
82.0 


77.6 


65.0 
80.0 
81.4 
84.3 
76.3 
68.1 
70.1 
92.0 
82.5 
71.5 
83.5 
76.5 
128.2 
66.2 
75.9 
66.5 


80.4 


59. 9 
62.9 

55.2 
57.1 
57.9 
56.6 
54.7 
74.4 
73.  ^ 
65.4 
65.3 
52.8 
59.0 
59. 4 
56.4 
54.5 


63.4 


I  All  llgiim  tMato  (mly  to  liitnininoas  xnioes. 

A  few  details  of  the  table  may  need  explanation.  Thus,  a  com- 
parison of  the  three  occupations  in  the  same  State  will  show  that 
in  some  cases  the  hours  of  operation  are  not  the  same  for  all  three 
occupations.  Thia  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  miBes.are  not  identical 
for  all  occupations.  For  example,  loaders  were  reported  at  only  2 
mines  in  Iowa,  their  average  hours  of  operation  being  78.9  for  the 
half  month,  while  11  mines  in  the  same  Stat(^  reported  hand  miners 
with  an  average  of  71.5  hours  of  actual  operation  durmg  the  half 
month.  TRius,  including  the  hours  of  operation  of  the  9  mines  report- 
ing hand  miners  and  no  loaders  reduces  the  average  of  the  hand 
miners  below  that  of  the  loaders. 
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In  a  few  States  it  will  he  seen  that  employees  worked  more  hours 
tiian  hours  of  operation  of  the  mines.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  f  aet  that  miners  worked  ovesttime  on  days  whm  the 

muies  were  in  operation  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  in  a  few  cases 
miners  were  allowed  to  work  m  the  mine  getting  down  coal  even  on 
days  when  the  mine  was  nominally  not  in  operation.  The  latter 
practice  is  very  unusual  in  a  great  majority  of  the  coal-mining  States. 

From  the  figures  given  in  Table  6  the  immediate  responsibility  for 
idle  time  may  be  roughly  apportioned  between  the  management  and 
the  employees.  Thus^  the  average  full-time  hours  of  all  mines  in 
which  hand  miners  were  found  were  102.5  for  the  half  month.  Hand 
miners  actually  worked  an  av^^ige  of  60  hours.  The  difference,  42.5 
hours,  was  the  amount  of  lost  time  on  the  part  of  the  hand  minos. 
But  of  these  42.5  idle  hours  there  were  on  the  average  31.4  hours 
durmg  which  the  mines  were  not  in  operation.  For  that  amount  of 
idleness,  therefore,  the  operators  were  inmiediately  responsible.  Tlie 
remaming  11.1  hours  of  idleness  represent  the  time  during  which  the 
ifi^es  were  in  operation  and  opportunity  for  work  was  given  of  which 
emphjyees  failed  to  take  advantage.  For  that  much  idleness, 
therefore,  the  miners  were  immediately  responsible. 

For  all  machine  minei^  combined  the  figures  show  average  houi-s 
of  idleness  31.1,  of  which  the  operators  w^  responsible  iix  26.4 
hours  and  the  miners  for  4.7  hours.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
loaders  are  :^9.4,  23.5,  and  15.!);  respectively.  The  apportionment 
of  responsibility'  in  any  particular  State  may  be  ascertamed  by  a 
similar  computation  based  on  the  averages  given  for  that  State. 

In  making  the  statement  that  operators  or  miners  are  immediate^ 
responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  idleness  there  is  no  inten- 
tion of  implying  tliat  blame  for  failure  to  work  attaclies  to  either 
party.  The  ligm'es  given  in  the  table  furnish  no  clue  as  to  how  much 
of  the  idleness  on  either  side  was  avoidable  and  how  much  unavoid- 
able. Thej  can  not  legitimately  be  interpreted  to  imply  more  than 
the  facts  they  profess  to  set  forth. 

It  is  unfortunate  tliat  no  figures  showing  actual  earnings  of  employ- 
ees in  the  coal-mining  hidustry  during  earlier  years  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bureau.  For  lack  of  such  material,  it  is  impossible  io^ 
the  Bureau  to  fdlow  its  usual  method  and  compute  index  numbers 
in  the  coal-mining  industry  on  the  basis  of  actual  earnings.  The 
only  method  by  which  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  economic  situation  of  employees 
in  the  industry  is  through  an  analysis  of  the  increases  in  pay  that 
have  been  granted  as  a  feature  of  flie  various  agreemente  entered  into 
between  the  operators  and  the  employees. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  u])ou  the  wages  of  contract 
miners  in  the  anthracite  field  of  the  various  increzises  Uiat  have  been 
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granted;  beginning  with  tlic  aAvard  made  ])y  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  which  s.'ttled  the  strike  of  1902.  The  figures  are 
given  in  the  fonn  of  relatives,  with  the  rate  prevailing  before  the 
strike  of  1902  as  100  : 


Relative  wage  rates  of  aMhradte  coiUraet  miners. 

[Pre-strike  rate,  1902<=>I00.] 


  100.00 

  121.00 

T(tn'>                                         _  114  40 

 121.00 

 114.95 

  121.00 

Tin-.                                              114  S1 

 121.00 

  114.58 

 129.50 

  114,22 

April,  1917 
November, 

  142.50 

 114.40 

1917  

  161.90 

  114.49 

No\'eniber, 

1918  

 181.  30 

  114.40 

 181.  30 

 114.95 

The  award  of  the  Antliracitc  C'oal  Strike  Cominissiuii  gave  these 
employees  a  10  per  cent  increase  iu  rates.  It  also  provicknl  that 
for  each  5-cent  advance  in  the  wholesale  price  of  coal  at  New  York 
City  the  miners  should  have  a  1  per  cent  increase  in  rate  over  th« 
new  base  established  by  the  Commission; 

This  agreement  remained  in  effect  9  years.  During  tliat  time 
the  sliding  scale  was  responsible  for  increases  in  rate  above  the  1902 
rate  varying  from  4.22  per  cent  in  1907  to  4.95  per  cent  in  1904 
and  1911-  The  average  increase  for  the  9  years  was  4.2  per  cent. 
A  new  agreement  was  entered  into  on  May  20,  1912.  Under  this 
agreement  tlie  sliding  sealo  Avas  abolished  and  in  its  phxce  was  granted 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  rate  of  1911.  This  increased 
the  basic  relative  from  110,  which  it  had  been  from  1903  to  1911,  to 
121.  The  basic  rate  for  1911  plus  the  additional  wage  received 
under  the  sliding  scale  made  the  index  number  for  that  year  114.95. 
Therefore,  the  actual  increase  T)rought  about  l)y  the  agreement  of 
1912  was  6,05  points.  The  wage  of  1912,  therefore,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  5.2  per  cent  over  that  of  1911  and  a  total  increase  of  21 
per  cent  over  Hie  pre-^trike  rate  of  1902.  On  May  5,  1916,  a  new 
agieement  was  entered  into  under  which  tonnage  rates  were  raised 
7°per  cent  above  the  rates  in  1915.  This  made  a  total  increase  of 
29.5  per  cent  over  the  rate  of  1902.  Since  1916  three  new  vohmtary 
agreements  have  been  entered  into,  each  of  which  provided  an  in- 
crease in  rates.  These  increases,  however,  were  given  not  in  the 
form  of  rate  increases  but  in  the  form  of  additions  to  gross  earnings. 
Thus  the  agreement  of  April  26,  1917,  provided  for  the  addition  of 
10  per  cent  to  the  gross  earnings  of  eacli  miner  as  det(^.i  niined  by  the 
agreement  of  May  5,  1916.  On  November  17,  1917,  this  was  super- 
seded by  an  agreement  giving  a  25  per  cent  increase  on  gross  earnr. 
ings,  based  on  the  agreement  of  1916.    Finally,  on  November  15,: 
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1918,  the  percentage  bonus  was  raised  to  40  pw  cent.  Under  these 
last  three  agreements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  increase  in  miners' 
rates  above  the  1902  base  has  been  42.5,  61.9,  and  81.3  per  cent. 

The .  agreement  of  November  15,  1918,  according  to  its  terms, 
was  to  remain  in  effect  until  the  declaration  of  peace,  or  until 
Mardh  31,  1920,  if  peace  was  mt  deelared  before  tiiat  day.  By  a 
subsequent  agreement  entered  into  September  29,  1919,  the  condi- 
tional chaise  was  eliminated  and  the  dm'atiou  of  the  agreement 
until  March  31,  1920,  made  unconditional. 

The  following  table  of  relatives  for  bituminous  pick  or  hfuid  minefs 
is  based  on  the  rates  in  the  Hocking  Valley  district  of  Ohio,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  various  agreements  between  the  operators*  and  the 
miners'  associations.  The  Hocking  Valley  was  soh^cted  because  that 
district  is  the  basing  ilistrict  of  the  central  competitive  field,  con- 
stantly used  in  establishing  rat^  in  oth^  bituminous  fields. 

Belaiive  wage  rates  oJ  bUumiiums  puA  miners^  Hodciiig  VaUey  Dist^ictj 

Ohio. 

[Rale  foi  1*902=100.1 


1902   100.00 

1903   112.50 


1912   125.00 

1913   125.00 


1904   100.25  I  1914   180.00 


1905   100.  25 

1906   112.50 

1907   112.50 


1915   130.00 

1916   130.00 

1917  (April)   149.32 


1908   112.50  1  1917  (November)   m50 

1909   112.50    1918   168.50 

1910   118.75    1919   168.50 

1311   118.75  1 

Most  of  the  changes  in  rates  indicated  in  the  above  table  have  been 
reached  as  the  result  of  collective  baj^aining  carried  on  between  the 
operators'  and  the  miners'  associations.  In  normal  times  new  rates 
took  effect  on  the  1st  of  April  of  any  year  in  which  they  were  intro- 
chiced.  In  1906,  lunvcver,  the  iiew  rates  were  a{h)ptc(i  only  at  the 
end  of  a  protracted  strike,  and  in  1917  the  second  iucreaac  went  into 
effect  in  the  month  of  November. 

All  these  relatives  in  both  Mithracite  and  bitumhious  mining  are 
based  on  tonnage  rates  and  not  on  actual  earnings.  It  can  not  be 
assumed  that  earnings  will  vary  from  year  to  yoiw  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  changes  in  rates.  But  in  a  general  wa}^  some  indication  of 
the  variations  in  hourly  rates  from  year  to  year  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  the  relatives  in  the  last  two  tables  to  the  earnings  of  antJirar 
cite  contract  miners  aiul  bituminous  pick  or  hand  miners  in  1919. 
Reference  to  the  figures  in  Table  2  will  show  that  tlie  hourly  rates  of 
the  former  in  1919  were  84.2  cents,  while  for  the  latter  they  were  78.4 
cents.  For  the  Hocking  Valley  district  for  %e  same  year  avcn^ 
hourly  eamii^  of  pick  miners  w^e  77.7  cents. 


-  w 
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It  must  be  bonu"  in  mind  that  the  index  numbers  given  in  any  year 
for  the  tw^o  divisions  of  the  mining  industry  can  not  be  used  as  a 
measure  of  relative  rates  for  that  year  as  between  the  two  helds.  The 
significance  of  the  numbers  in  any  year  lies  only  in  the  indication  they 
afford  of  the  percentage  of  increase  that  has  been  granted  in  the  one 
or  the  other  branch  of  the  industry  over  the  rate  prevailing  in  1902. 
They  show  neither  absolute  rates  in  either  Hold,  nor  relative  rates  as 
between  the  two  fields.  The  only  comparison  that  can  be  legiti- 
mately made  between  the  two  series  is  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
rates  of  increase  from  year  to  year. 
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